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Kindness to Animals 


can be demonstrated in no better 
way than by the use of these 
silent pictures— 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


illustrating Longfellow’s poem of 
the same title 


and 


IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS 
showing the practical work of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., its Rest 
Farm for Horses at Methuen, and 

the Angell Animal Hospital 


For terms of sale or rent, address 
Secretary, 180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 


SPANISH « FRENCH 


BY PLAYING CARDS 


Sensational Method produces QUICK results. 
Guaranteed to teach or money back. THIS 
ENJOYABLE COURSE ALONE OR WITH 
OTHERS. Clothbound textbook & 4 $ 
assorted decks of cards. 

Specify Language Desired Postpaid. 
RODALE PRESS (Dept. ‘‘0’’) EMMAUS, PA. 


Ernest A. Byron 
FUNERAL HOME 
“Where Friendship Dwells 
and Proves Itself” 


684 STATE STREET 


Springfield Massachusetts 
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City and out-of-town service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


for Humane Sunday, April 19, 1942 
and Be Kind to Animals Week, April 20-25 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A, 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1941, bound volume $1.00 
Our Dumb Animals, 1939 and 1940, bound 

Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, attrac- 

tive pictures and verses, six in set .. 1.00 


Colored Posters, 17 x 22 inches, eight in 
ree .5 cts. each; eight for 35 cts. 
Be Kind to Animal ‘Blotters, 6% x 3%. .$0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth ......... 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, etc... 


50 cts. 
$0.60 per 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5...... .50 “ 

The Beil of Atri, poem by Longfellow .. .50 ‘** “ 


About the Dog 


Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 ....... 
Distemper in Dogs .. 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card .$1.00 per me 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease .60 “ 


small, 50 cts. 
Free 


Suggestions for Feeding Dogs .......... ane «CUS 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and4 .50 
What the Chained Dog Says ........... 
The Story of Barry ..... 
‘“‘Don’’ and His Boy Scout "Friends, it 

Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three 

girls . Sean .3 ets. each; five for 10 cts. 


About the Bird 


The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. cloth, $0.45 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 $0.50 per 109 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ........ 
The and the Bes 
The Care of Caged Canaries ........... © eee 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease $0.60 per 100 
The Cat in Literature ...... 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation ........... 
‘“‘The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 ‘* ‘* 


About Other Animals 


The Strike at Shane's, cloth, 30 cts. . paper, 7 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake ...... . paper, 5 cts. 
Care of Animals During Air ‘Raids Free 


First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. $1.00 nd _ 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. .... .50 

How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .. 1.00 ‘“ ‘“ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals 
Ways of Kindness ....... — 
Humane Education Leafiet, ‘No. 7, "Farm 


Care of Rabbits ........ 
Hints on the Care of Cows. 
Directions for the Care of Swine .... Sade 
Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. ........ .75 
Why the Toad is so Useful ............. a sh 


The Jack London Club 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 


What is the Jack London Club? ........ $0.30 per 100 
Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of 

Films, Fakes and Facts, "Helen Trevelyan 


' Humane Education, by Dr. 


Free 


Do Wild Animals Prefer Captivity? 

Helen Trevelyan, 4 pp. .... - $0.50 per 100 
Trained Animals, — Cruelty Disguised, 

Helen Trevelyan, 4 pp. ........ 


Humane Education 
The Animal or the Child, Dr. Rowley ... 
Francis H. 
Rowley ..... 
The Relation of. the Home "Character 
Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley .... 
Humane Education and Spiritual Values, 
Dr. Rowley ......... 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 
Friends, 22 pp., paper covers, many 
ee -10 cts. each; twelve for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, ‘32 pp., 10 cts.; twelve for 1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Educa- 


tion, 32 pp. sseeeeess Cach, 10 ets, 
An Early Start Lucia F. 
Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 
grades nat each, 10 cts, 
‘“‘Be Kind to Animals” ‘pennants each, 25 ets, 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley 
cloth, 35 ets. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
use) Sarah J. Eddy ......... . cloth, $1.20 


A Place for Pets, play ... 2 eta. each; six for 10¢. 
The B—K-—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,’’ 


a .3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
I'll Never Hunt ‘Again, play 3 ots. each; five for 10 ets. 
The Best Gift, play ........ 2 cts. each; six for 10 ets, 


Let Us Have Pets! play, for three boys 

and three girls ..........2 ets. each; six for 10 ets, 
Humane Exercises 
Humane Education the Vital ‘Need, Dr. 

Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each .50 “ “ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 

How to Teach It ........ A 
Outlines of Study in Humane “Education 1300 


Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. .50 “ “ 
A Talk with the Teacher .............. ee 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio 

address -2 cts. each; 1.00 “ “™ 


A Festival of Tender "Mercies 
Need of Humane Education Societies and 
Methods of Forming Them ........... 
How to Organize a Society for the Pro- ; 
Incidents about Animals, by Geo. T. 
Angell 
Twenty Years of Be Kind. to "Animals 
Week, Guy Richardson . .3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 


Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals Buttons,’’ three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane Society, 
Buttons—white star on blue ground ‘with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 “ “ 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 ets. 


. $1.00 per 100 


‘“‘Band of Mercy’’ pennant > 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, s. * 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words 
fs $3.00 per 109 


How to Form Bands of Mercy ...... 
Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy ‘30 bee 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


20 cents each; two for 35 cents; 


A few copies remain of the illustrated 
HUMANE CALENDAR FOR 1942 
three for 50 cents; 12 for $1.75; postpaid to one address. 
If sent separately, the price is 20 cents each. 
Address, Secretary, AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 
Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
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I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1919 
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If you have not yet received any leaflet 
telling of what to do with animals in 
case of an air raid, send a postcard to 
our Society and we shall be glad to sup- 
ply a limited number for personal use. 


From what is reported as a little dog’s 
broadcast from a New York studio, the 
following is taken: 

“If there is a pussy in your house, do 
not be anxious about her, she can take 
care of herself, being small and so lithe 
that she can wriggle into any little va- 
cant place and she seems to have-an un- 
canny knowledge of such safe corners 
if a building is demolished.” 


During 1941 almost 40,000 human 
lives were snuffed out as a result of 
automobile accidents. This record is a 
blot spreading over the entire United 
States. Let us hope during 1942 that 


_ automobile drivers will be more careful 


and considerate of human lives—needed 
so much for our country’s all-out effort in 
this desperate emergency. Forty thousand 
soldiers in the Philippines, where Gen- 
eral MacArthur could use them, would 
make all the difference in the world. 


The British people have always been 
great admirers of animals and ready to 
honor those who work in their behalf. 
Even in wartime this principle has not 
been forgotten. On February 3 the crew 
of the sunken aircraft carrier “Ark 
Royal” was honored with a silver medal, 
presented by Our Dumb Friends’ League. 

When this vessel was torpedoed, these 
brave men did not forget the ship’s cats, 
but saved all of them. The medal was 
accepted by the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty for presentation to the next 


British warship bearing the name of 
“Ark Royal.” 


**The Greatest Thing in the 
World” 


O you remember that extraordinary 

lecture delivered years ago by 
Henry Drummond with the above title? 
It went far and wide in many tongues. 
It gathered up into itself the heart and 
substance of all religion worth the name. 
It told of something greater than faith, 
for even that, in spite of all the wonders 
it has accomplished, so far as character 
is concerned, without it amounts to noth- 
ing. Even the gift of such speech as 
angels might use isn’t worth the time it 
takes to utter it—that is, without this one 
other thing—and that one greatest thing 
of all, that one thing whose everlasting 
symbol is a Cross—is Love. No, this 
isn’t a sermon. 

Are we in danger today of blotting out 
that glorious word and putting that un- 
holy thing, Hate, in its place? Are we 
saying, “I hate the Germans, I hate the 
Italians, I hate the Japanese?” 

War, greed, lust for power, cruelty in 
all its ugly shapes I must hate, but even 
my enemy, though guilty of these crimes, 
is a human brother. Probably born and 
trained as he has been, I should be just 
like him. Affection for him because of 
his evil deeds I cannot feel, I need not 
feel, but I can at least treat him as I 
would like to have him treat me if I were 
in his place, and to do by him as I would 
like to have him do by me is to fulfill the 
law—even the law of Love. That poison- 
ous thing called Hate, alive within the 
heart, works its deadliest harm, not to 
the hated but to the hater. 

Let no reader of the above think that 
its purpose is for a moment to keep him 
from doing his utmost to help his coun- 
try triumph over the evils that confront 
it today in this cruelest of all cruel wars, 


or that it is the plea of an irrational 
pacifism. It is simply the re-statement 
of that eternal and realistic Truth for 
which Calvary forever stands. 


Two Words 


RUELTY” and “brutality” are words 

we often use in describing many of 
the vicious practices we come in contact 
with in humane work. They are not 
pleasant words; in fact they are ugly 
little nouns with which all of us are only 
too familiar. 

We can read hardly a single page of 
history without shuddering at man’s in- 
humanity to living creatures. Cruelty 
and brutality have caused the downfall 
of powerful nations, have driven men 
and animals to kill in self-defense. 

The element of cruelty is present in 
our daily lives. We see it on the street, 
reflected in the hungry man, woman or 
child; in the columns of our daily papers; 
in the movies; on the stage; in business, 
politics and government. 

We see the element of cruelty in the 
child who shoots birds with an air-rifle 
“for the fun of it,” and in adults who are 
willing to pay good money to see bull- 
fights and rodeos. 

The person who is cruel to his fellow 
human beings is apt to be more cruel to 
animals. Kindness, the great virtue, be- 
gets kindness, as we constantly see 
through our efforts along lines of hu- 
mane education. The millions of mem- 
bers enrolled in our Bands of Mercy rep- 
resent an ever-growing army of new 
citizens inspired by the principles of 
mercy, kindness and justice. 

Though we use the word “brutality,” . 
we always feel like apologizing to what 
we speak of as the brute creation because 
it is only the human animal who can be 
conscious of a cruel deed. 
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Flashing Courage 
Jane Sloan 


A fox, his coat all roughened, 

And with fear that gave him might, 
Was running hard from danger— 

No tameness in his flight. 


The pride of ancient swiftness 
And scorn of baying hound 

Were written in his fleeing 
Through dew upon the ground. 


His heart-shaped face came nearer, 
And there, within a breath, 

| saw the shameless glory 

Of a hunted beast at death. 


The Family Life of the Fox 


DORIS M. BALTES 


C is an interesting fact that the red 
foxes, in spite of the demand for their 
beautiful coats, have been able to hold 
their own against fur traders and 
sportsmen so well that they are still 
abundant in North America wherever 
there are woodlands left. The reason for 
this is usually credited to Reynard’s 
cunning, but another reason may be in 
the family loyalty of the foxes. 


Little fox cubs are not left to fend for 
themselves. They are born in litters of 
six or seven in the springtime. Their 
home is a warm den that the two par- 
ents dug out of the ground the previous 
fall when the weather had turned cool. 
Being monogamous animals, father and 
mother fox hunt together through the 
winter months and occupy the same den, 
but while the cubs are small father fox 
does the hunting and brings home food 
for the mother and cubs. He no longer 
occupies the den, but lays the food at its 
entrance and lies down close by on guard. 
If an unfriendly animal approaches, the 
male fox will fight to the death if neces- 
sary to protect his mate and his young. 
He is not even friendly toward another 
fox that may appear on the scene. Such 
a thing as trailing off with his fox 
friends to celebrate the occasion does 
not appeal to Reynard. His life is de- 
voted to the little family inside the den 
and nothing can lure him or frighten 
him from his loyalty. 

It is at the baying of dogs, which he 
knows will be followed by men with 
guns, that Reynard exhibits the utmost 
in self-sacrifice for his family. At the 
terrible sound he neither hides nor runs, 
but is off to meet his enemies and to 
lure them by his own trail far from the 
home den. By devices so clever that it 


seems they could have originated only 
in the brain of man, Reynard keeps the 
dogs on his trail until he has worn them 
out or until the sportsman’s gun has 
ended the trail for him, but never, 
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Where the Ox Works 


G. HOWARD LAW 


N the “haciendas” and plantations 
O of Central and South America the 

ox is widely employed. Hauling 
bananas from farm to railhead in Costa 
Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama and 
Guatemala, the ox plays its part in the 
development of the rich agricultural 


lands of the littorals of these republics. 
Among the stony fields high in the 
Andes Cordillera of Venezuela you will 
also find him, drawing a crude wooden 
plow, in exactly the same manner as his 
predecessors in Biblical times. He does 
his work well and cheaply, undeterred 
by rarefied atmosphere or sloping terrain. 
Another task the ox performs is crush- 
ing sugar cane on the small “fincas” 
dotted about these southern republics. 
The Indians have long learned his 
value. High in the Sierra Nevada de 
Santa Marta of Colombia, rising abrupt- 
ly from the Caribbean Sea to a height of 
about 18,770 feet, capped with everlast- 
ing snow fields and glaciers, forming a 


OXEN IN CHINANDEGA, NI 


combination unique on the earth’s sur- 
face, live the aboriginal Arhuaco Indians, 

Dotted about the mountain sides be- 
yond their settlements are patches of 
sugar cane cultivated by the Arhuacos, 
The cane when harvested is crushed be- 
tween wooden rollers, operated by the 


communal ox, plodding round and round 
in circles. Boiled over a wood fire, the 
juice is run off into molds and allowed 
to solidify. The resulting brown cakes, 
known as “panela,” are sold or bartered 
in the lowlands, these transactions form- 
ing the Indians’ only commercial link 
with civilization. 

And so the ox still retains its place in 
agriculture, as it has throughout history. 
Here in these sunny republics, whether 
it be primitive Indian’s little patch of 
cane or the great international combine’s 
fruit plantations stretching as far as 
the eye can see, on chilly highland or 
sweltering plain, there is always work 
for the ox. 


never does he turn back to the den until 
he is sure the danger is over. 

In the meantime, while father fox is 
providing food and protection, the moth- 
er fox remains in the den for a few days 
after her cubs are born and then takes 
them out to teach them what young 
foxes ought to know—how to obtain food 
and how to watch out for danger. Under 
her guidance they learn to hunt for rab- 
bits and mice and to beware of the 
crouching lynx or the shadow of an 
eagle. By the following fall they are 
full grown and gradually she leaves 
them to hunt by themselves and find 
mates and dig out dens of their own, 
while she roams again with father fox 
and the next spring presents him with 
another family. While father fox does 
his part, he is not as close to the cubs as 
the mother. 


Kindness to Animals Pays 


Our field worker in Georgia, Mrs. 
Katherine Weathersbee, sends a clipping 
from the Atlanta Journal, telling of the 
emphatic declaration of Mrs. Don Harris, 
64-year-old Walker County farmer, that 
“You must love your animals if you want 
to be sure of full productivity.” Mr. 
Harris, who operates a dairy of 36 cows, 
visits her barn at 4 A. M., daily, to see 
that “all’s well.” She contends that one 
must handle animals tenderly, just like 
children, and so avoid a lot of headaches. 
She is keeping “Queenie,” the foundation 
cow of the herd, although the animal is 
22 years old. “I think just as much of 
her as I do of my two-months-old future 
herd sire,” she says. “Necessity led me 
into the dairy business, and because of it 
I’m staying out of the poorhouse.” 
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Humane Sunday, April 19, 1942 
Be Kind to Animals Week, April 20-25 


Photograph Contest 


OR the last two years Our 

Dumb Animals has conducted 
a prize photograph contest, with 
excellent results. This year the 
contest will be open for original 
photographs of either wild or do- 
mestic animals or birds. Cash 
prizes totaling $95, with ten addi- 
tional prizes of subscriptions to 
Our Dumb Animals (value, $1 
each), are offered. 

The 1942 contest is open to all, 
whether professional or amateur, 
but the photographs submitted 
must be strictly original and 
never before published in any 
periodical or book or in postcard 
form. Here are the rules which 
will be strictly applied: 

1. Thirty-three prizes in all 
are offered, as follows: 

First, $25, cash; second, $15, 
cash; third, $5, cash. 

Fourth to thirteenth, $3, cash, 
each. 

Fourteenth to twenty-third, $2, 
cash, each; twenty-fourth to 


IN THEIR 
DEFENSE 


[ORG Al) 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


New Defense Poster 

HE talented artist, Mr. Mor- 

gan Dennis, has skilfully com- 
bined the idea of kindness to ani- 
mals and service for national 
defense in our new poster for 
1942. Its attractiveness cannot be 
realized from the above black and 
white print, as the poster is litho- 
graphed in the national colors. 
The words, Be Kind to Animals, 
appear on the upper third, which 
is in red; the words, Join in Their 
Defense, are printed on the middle 
third, which is white; while the 
bottom third is blue, with the 
figure of the dog in black against 
the background of all three colors. 
It is an unusually handsome 
poster which will be welcome in 
any school-room, public assembly 
place, or elsewhere. 

How the manufacturers did it, 
we do not know, but by some fore- 
sight they were able to put out 
this handsome poster in this year 
of rising costs of paper and print- 


thirty-third, one year’s subscription to 
Our Dumb Animals (value, $1, each.) 

2. The subjects must be either live 
animals or live birds. Pictures of wild 
animals in captivity such as squirrels, 
skunks, etc., or of caged birds, are not 
eligible. (No circus or hunting pictures 
or those showing cruelty, considered). 

3. The contest is open to all, but en- 
tries will be accepted only from those 
who have taken the photographs. 

4. Only strictly original, hitherto un- 


published photographs may be entered. 


5. There is no limit as to size, but 
we suggest approximately 3 x 4 to4x6 
inches, and no limit to the number that 
may be sent by one person. 

6. Send no negatives, only good, clear 
prints, preferably glossy finish. Size of 
the figures is always considered. 

7. All photographs must be marked 
plainly on the back with the full name 
and address of the sender. (Caution: Do 
not mark backs of glossy prints so writ- 
ing will show on surface. Attach label). 

8. The closing date is June 30, 1942. 
No offerings will be entered later. 

9. Photographs winning prizes become 
the exclusive property of Our Dumb 
Animals; those not winning a prize will 
be returned only if full postage is pro- 
vided. 

10. All photographs intended for the 
contest must be addressed, Contest Edi- 
tor, Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Humane Day in Schools 


E urge all schools to observe a Hu- 

mane Day either during Be Kind 
to Animals Week or as near it as con- 
venient. Friday, April 24, is the date 
suggested for this year, although, due to 
vacation, Friday, April 17, has been 
officially designated by the Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Boston. To help ele- 
mentary teachers everywhere celebrate 
this Day, we have prepared an eight-page 
leaflet of Humane Exercises, containing 
poems suitable for recitation, hints on 
the care and protection of animals, sub- 
jects for composition, etc. It has a Fore- 
word by Miss Alice B. Beal, State Super- 
visor of Elementary Education. All 
Massachusetts teachers will be supplied 
as usual. Samples mailed free to any 
address. For those outside of Massachu- 
setts wishing a quantity, the price is 
$1.50 per 100 copies. Address, Secretary, 
Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood Ave., 
Boston. 


a Humane Sermon” 


Such is the title of a short leaflet by 
President Francis H. Rowley, formerly 
a minister, written especially for use in 
connection with Humane Sunday. On the 
back is a “three minute address for Hu- 
mane Sunday,” entitled, “The Value of a 
Sparrow.” Price, one cent each. Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society. 


ing with no extra charge over 
previous years, so here are the very low 
prices, all postpaid, that we are able to 
offer : 

Single copy, 10 cts., three copies, 25 
cts., eight copies, 50 cts., twenty copies, 
$1, seventy copies, $3, 100 copies, $4. 

Orders for 100, or less, may be sent 
at once to the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 

Orders for large quantities, or for 
copies bearing the imprint of local So- 
cieties, should be sent without delay to 
the American Humane Association, 135 
Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


Humane Sunday in Boston 


As usual the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
will recognize Humane Sunday, which 
comes this year on April 19, with appro- 
priate exercises through the co-operation 
of the Boston Public Library. On that 
afternoon, at 3:30 P. M., in the lecture 
hall of the Library, Copley Square, 
Thornton W. Burgess, the ever-popular 
bedtime story-teller, will present an il- 
lustrated lecture on “Little Neighbors 
in Fur and Feathers.” He will have a 
number of new colored films, illustrating 
kindness to animals in most fascinating 
ways. No more interesting or thrilling 
animal talks are given anywhere than 
those of Mr. Burgess. 

Announcement will be made later of 
the usual Humane Sunday afternoon 
broadcast by officials of the M.S.P.C.A. 
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Belated Banquet 
Virginia Grilley 


Once more Dame Nature spreads a cloth, 
A smooth white cloth for bright-eyed bird; 
But with a strange perversity, 

Forgets the feast . . it's quite absurd. 


Here are the sparrows . . trustful mites, 
And starlings, somber in their best; 

While blue jays know what hunger means, 
Though cocksure souls, and better dressed! 


| watch them, as with hopeful look 
They gather on the high-piled fence; 
| must play hostess . . quickly, too, 
And soften Winter's negligence! 


Bird of Sunlight 


Only on their semi-annual flights from 
Arctic to Antarctic regions and back 
again do the Arctic tern flocks ever see 
real darkness. They leave their Arctic 
nesting-grounds in late August, well 
ahead of the long winter night which sets 
in there, to fly to the edge of the Antarc- 
tic Circle, which they reach after day- 
light is almost continuous. The sun never 
sets during two months of their stay and 
dips only a little below the horizon the 
rest of the time. They return to the Arc- 
tic Circle about May when sunlight is al- 
most continuous there again. 

This semi-annual flight of about 11,000 
miles in a straight line is the longest mi- 
gratory flight made by birds. It is es- 
timated that they spend about ten weeks 
en route each way. D.M.B. 


Strange Bedfellows 


LEWIS J. MERWIN 


ATURE provides some queer depar- 
tures from accepted biological pat- 
tern but none more unusual than the case 
of the cowbird. This irresponsible para- 
site builds no nest and assumes no house- 
hold duties such as other birds, but sur- 
reptitiously lays its eggs in the nests of 
other birds to be raised and fed by the 
sometimes unsuspecting foster parents. 
It would not be so bad if this shame- 
less bird mother chose the nests of birds 
of about her own size, but she invariably 
selects the nests of much smaller birds 
such as warblers and the smaller spar- 
rows. One of her favorite victims is the 
friendly little chipping sparrow which 
usually chooses a nesting-site in the 
small coniferous trees about our lawns 
and gardens. 

Occasionally one of the victims: dis- 
covers the alien egg and either throws it 
out or builds another nest. In some cases 
a new nest is built over the old one, or at 
least a new layer of material is added to 
cover up the eggs. 

The British Isles have a counterpart 
of the cowbird in the cuckoo. 
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The Killdeer—Harbinger of Spring 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 


HEN we talk about bird har- 
of spring, most folks are 

likely to think of either the robin 
or bluebird, or both. This is natural, 
since both are common, much loved, 
widely distributed, and among the first 
spring arrivals. Both are harbingers of 
spring. 

Nevertheless, we have several other 
species that have about as good a claim to 
the honor as the preceding. The red- 
wing, rusty blackbird, grackle and mead- 
owlark return about the same time in 
spring as the bluebird and robin, whereas 
the horned lark and crow nearly always 
arrive three or four weeks earlier. 

Look for the horned lark in February. 
You are likely to hear it before you see it 
and its “chip-chip-a-chee-chee” song is 
sweet music to the ears. Look for it in 
fields, where later the vesper sparrow and 
perhaps the bobolink and meadowlark 
make their summer homes. 


In February the crow also returns, 
provided it has not been present before. 
Most crows spend the winter in middle 
latitudes of the United States, where 
they live in flocks and roost in great crow 
roosts in favorable woods. Naturally, in 
middle latitudes, one is likely to see crows 
all winter long. But farther north, one 
usually sees little of crows during De- 
cember and January, unless it be in par- 
ticularly favorable places near lakes and 
streams and in sheltered valleys not too 
far from crow roosts, of which there are 
a few in the southern parts of some of our 
northern states. But with the coming of 
February the flocks begin to break up and 


the birds to scatter and then crows are to 
be seen in numbers wherever they are 
common in summer, a sure sign that 
spring is on the way. The first crows 
and horned larks, truly, are messengers 
carrying good news and hence harbingers 
of spring. 

Thus far we have said nothing about 
the killdeer, which also is among the first 
bird arrivals in the spring, a true har- 
binger of this season. You will not see 
or hear the killdeer as early as the crow 
or horned lark. In fact, you need not look 
for it until March if you live in our north- 
ern tier of states, say the second week of 
the month, about the time the robin, blue- 
bird, red-wing and meadowlark return. 
But then you should be on the lookout for 
it. Most years I see robins, red-wings 
and bluebirds before I either see or hear 
the killdeer, though occasionally I both 
see and hear the killdeer before getting 
a glimpse of any of the former. Hence, 
I find myself wondering when March ar- 
rives as to which actually will be the first 
to come with tidings that spring is at 
hand, for you may be sure when you 
see or hear any of these birds that the 
weather is due to change. 


The citizens of the State of Vermont 
have always been progressive. When a 
national field organizer recently toured 
the state, he found to his great joy real 
enthusiasm for humane work—so much, 
in fact, that he was able to organize six 
humane societies. The example set by 
Vermont might well be followed by many 
other states. 


A COWBIRD AND CHIPPING SPARROW RAISED IN THE 
SAME NEST BY THE SAME MOTHER 
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Under This Tree 
Judy Van der Veer 


if | were to stay here all day long 
Under this tree, 
The squirrels would come around 
To look at me. 


If | could be very quiet 

Like a log, still, 

Deer might come wandering 
Down the hill. 


There would be brown faces and bright eyes 
Of rabbits peering. 

There would be large rustlings 

I'd be hearing. 


Birds among dry leaves 
On the ground, 

And the tread of a lizard 
Would be a loud sound. 


| would feel a friendliness, 

| would be a part 

Of the hill's quiet, the earth's 
Beating heart. 


The bon Run 


CALVIN W. WALKER 


SHALL never forget that last run of 

the steamer from Engine Four. Nor 
will the memory of those three running 
horses ever completely fade. Mechanized 
equipment may make greater speed. It 
may be far more efficient, more depend- 
able, more up-to-the-minute. It may, in 
its shining brass and glowing coat, give 
a needed assurance. But, for sheer 
color, for wild beauty and trained en- 
deavor, give me the horse of an old-time 
steamer. 

The fire was well under way that warm 
summer day. Great billowing clouds of 
smoke, like enormous plumes, were doff- 
ing the four-storied factory. Already 


- the engines were roaring from’ every 


direction; were racing, wild with scream- 
ing sirens, toward the mounting holo- 
caust. And suddenly, at the far end of 
the cobbled street, I saw that old steamer 
from Engine Four. Even above the caco- 
phonous bark of motors, the brittle 
crackle of flames and the hoarse shouts of 
firemen, I could hear the staccato beat of 
the horses’ pounding hoofs. Three 
abreast, their heads high, their manes 
whipping in the wind, their feet lashing 
out in broken unison, they came thun- 
dering down the street. 

Behind their wild running the steamer 
belehed forced smoke; spewed it, thick 
in backward draft. And, leaning for- 
ward, urging with free rein, the driver 
talked to them, loudly, his voice cutting 
the wind and the noise. Not until they 
drew close did he gather in the reins, 
slowing them, bringing the cumbersome 
vehicle to a grinding stop. 
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Then, amid the 
smoke and the cin- 
ders and the bedlam 
of sound, the driver 
unhooked the wagon 
tongue; drove the 
horses forward, 
calmly, several feet. 
He left them there, 
unhitched, their 
reins idle over lath- 
ering bodies. In all 
that great confusion, 
in all the excitement, 
they stood serenely, 
unperturbed, as doc- 
ile by contrast as 
their unbridled ap- 
proach. And _ for 
hours they remained 
at their post — pa- 
tient, fearless, un- 
concerned. Then, to- 
ward dusk, when the 
last of the flames 
glowed feebly in a 
gutted framework, 
they backed into po- 
sition and, respond- 
ing eagerly, started 
for home. 

It was their last 
run. Within a few 
weeks the old steam- 
er was taken away 
and they were trans- 
ferred to the less ar- 


Brown Photos 


THIS MARE AND COLT ARE SEEN GRAZING ON A 
FARM IN NEW RICHMOND, INDIANA 


duous task of haul- 
ing city wagons. Unquestioning, loyal, 
they appeared to accept their less color- 
ful role; to accept it, until, one bright 
day, one of them was near the station 
when an alarm “hit.” For a second he 
appeared to listen, to raise his beautiful 
dark head against the count. Then, hear- 
ing the engines, he bolted; raced, driving 
pounding hoofs, in one final, eager re- 
sponse. 

He was dead when they reached him. 
The building, had he cared, could have 
been easily avoided. There was no rea- 
son—unless, perhaps, in his noble mind, 
he knew he could run no more. 


Black Steeds Not Popular 


Black steeds do not seem to have been 
very popular, although history in England 
gives some notable exceptions: “Black 
Bess,” ridden for hundreds of miles by 
Dick Turpin the highwayman; and of 
course no English funeral procession 
used to be complete without a pair of noble 
black horses decorated with black plumes 
attached to their headpieces. A _ well- 
known writer of the early days and a 
keen student of horses stated that an all 
black horse should be avoided as the 
plague as they were bad tempered, mis- 
chievous, and led to misfortune. 

GEORGE E. Davis 


Poor Man’s Cow 


HE lowly goat, long considered by 

many a more or less useless and ridic- 
ulous creature, is now serving mankind 
as a source of healthful and inexpensive 
milk. According to Ed. Stout, Atlanta 
Journal farm editor, goats cost less to 
start with—they eat less feed and the 
overhead is nothing compared to the 
management of cows. 

A doe goat, giving six quarts of milk 
per day, can be fed for ten cents a day 
provided the farmer raises his own feed, 
and it has been proved you can feed five 
goats as cheaply as one cow. They eat 
corn, velvet beans, soy beans, oats and 
peas. Fifty acres of land will easily 
carry twenty-five milk goats. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture reports that the butter fat 
composition of goat’s milk averages 5.99 
per cent, as compared to 3.9 per cent for 
cow’s milk under similar conditions. 

Goats are well on the way to solve the 
shortage of milk among many of our 
low-income groups. The poor man’s cow 
and the goat industry is a coming thing 
for this country. 


Our readers are urged to clip from 
“Our Dumb Animals” various articles 


and request local editors to republish. 
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Sure Signs of Spring 
Harry Elmore Hurd 


The owl of winter flies with weary wing, 
The tide of time is turning toward the sun, 
The snowy fields are melting toward the 


spring, 


The flooding streams flow onward to the sea, 

The long-necked swan swings up the silver 
east 

Along the starway of the Galaxy. 


Belief transcends the beauties touched and 
seen, 

The sugar maple swells with rising sap, 

Then flaunts the fact in foliated green. 


Man feels the seasonal rhythm in his blood, 
The tender leaves of hope stir in his heart 
Like growing blades within the sticky bud. 


I Learn About Cats 


At my life I have had a keen interest 
in pets of all kinds and have owned 
a number of them. For some reason un- 
known to me, I never had any affection 
for cats and, therefore, never owned one. 

Several months ago, a friend of mine 
found it necessary to move to another 
city and asked me if I would take care of 
her cat. I accepted with some misgiv- 
ings at the time, but I have never for one 
moment regretted taking in that little 
feline. 

During the past few months I have 
learned a lot about cats. I have read and 
studied about them and observed our own 
little “ward.” With the thought that 
they might prove helpful to others who, 
like myself, have never understood the 
little peculiarities of our feline friends, 
I am passing along these few discoveries 
of mine: 

When they are out of sorts, cats are in- 
clined to retire within themselves and it 
is hard to find out how they feel. A dog 
will come to you, perhaps whimper a bit, 
snuggle up to you and in some other way 
let you know that “all is not well.” The 
cat goes off by itself and gives the im- 
pression of being unfriendly—unless you 
understand its ways. 

On the other hand, a healthy cat is 
eager for its meals, eating them with 
relish, though not voraciously. It is 
bright and playful, and keenly interested 
in what is going on about it. The eyes 
are clear, the inside of the ears a clean 
pink, the nose is moist and cool. .The 
teeth are white and clean, the tongue 
never furred and the breath not foul. 

The coat of a healthy cat is soft and 
glossy, and its possessor takes a great 
interest in keeping it so. When a cat 
neglects its appearance, you can be cer- 
tain that it is ailing. 


MCINERNEY 
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Canine Life Savers 


SIGMUND SAMETH, M.A. 


ie anybody needs further proof that the 

dog is man’s best friend among the in- 
articulate creatures on this earth, hark- 
en to the saga of “Ace.” Hundreds of 
dogs have achieved canine notoriety by 
saving a single human life, but Ace, so 
far as I have been able to discover, is the 
only dog who makes a profession of it. 

Until he was five years old, last spring, 
Ace’s distinctions were meagre ones. 
He was, it is true, a beautiful specimen 
of Belgian shepherd dog, proud, erect, 
wide of chest, with tense pointed ears, 
piercing eyes that sized up a stranger im- 
mediately as friend or enemy. Ace’s mas- 
ter was Earl Johnson, famous Hollywood 
dog trainer who has helped hundreds of 
canine stars to get their first screen tests. 
Under Johnson’s guidance Ace had a few 
small roles in the movies. Then, last 
May, his big chance came. 

The Los Angeles Life Saving Squad 
had a problem on its hands. Careless 
week-end bathers at the municipal 
beaches were going out beyond the life 
lines, getting caught in the undertow, 
causing no end of trouble to the over- 
worked life saving force. Even with 
every lifeguard mustered into service, 
the crowded Sunday afternoons found 
some of these men performing thirty, 
forty, in one instance forty-six rescues 
daily. Some help was needed. The help 
was Ace. 


Pix ’ 


A YOUNG ARISTOCRAT 
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In two short months, trainer Johnson 
taught the wise old dog how to tow a 
balsa “torpedo” in his mouth. Swim- 
ming to the distressed bather with the 
“torpedo,” Ace gives him something to 
hold on to. Often the respite is all that 
is needed to permit the bather to get back 
to shore under his own power. In the 
meantime the lifeguard on duty is left 
free to attend to more urgent rescues 
which may be occurring at the same in- 
stant. Ace caught on almost immediate- 
ly. Who says you can’t teach an old dog 
new tricks? Almost a hundred Los An- 
geles bathers owe, if not their lives, at 
least being spared a sputteringly uncom- 
fortable experience to Ace, the lifeguard 
dog. 

The “torpedo” which the dog tows is a 
streamlined cylinder about two feet long 
with a leather thong which the dog can 
grip between his teeth while swimming. 
It will support two adult bathers or four 
children who cling to loops on its circum- 
ference, yet it can be towed by the dog 
easily. Ace seems to have enjoyed his 
novel summer job for he hovered at the 
water’s edge eagerly awaiting the call 
from the lifeguard to “Go get him, Ace!” 


Bull-fights Suspended 


Our readers will be glad to know that 
we have received word from our foreign 
correspondent in Cali, Colombia, that 
bull-fights have been definitely suspended 
in that locality due to the fine efforts of 
the Society for the Protection of Animals 
there. Mr. Escobar, the 
general secretary, also 
writes: There have been 
notable improvements in 
the methods employed in 
slaughter-houses and the 
personnel thereof have 
now received humanita- 
rian instructions from 
the undersigned. 

Cock-fights continue to 
enjoy popularity here, 
notwithstanding our hav- 
ing obtained from the 
municipality a substan- 
tial increase of the fees 
or taxes for these shows. 

The Hospital for Ani- 
mals in Cali has a staff 
of five veterinarians and 
a superintendent. The 
extent of its work is 
shown by the fact that 
in a recent month 18 
cases were entered. In 
the same period the So 
ciety inspected 391 ani- 
mals, took 42 horses and 
15 donkeys from work, 
and made 19 prosetu- 
tions with six convic 
tions. 
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Found 


Roberta Godwin 


| was tired of the world, tired of men, 

Tired of the hunger and greed for gold; 

Sick of the face of the fair-weather friend, 

Bored with the things that are bought and 
sold. 

| was lonely too, in my heart deep down, 

With people surrounded | still must feel 

Alone in the midst of a lighted town, 

Seeking for something alive and real. 

No more would laughter and chatter yield 

Even the ghost of a smile for me, 

| wore my mood as a knight his shield 

And looked toward something | could not 
see. 


Then | opened my door to the cold and fog, 
Found on the doorstep, my friend, a dog. 


Foundling Puppy 


KADRA MAYSI 


EVERAL weeks ago we were awak- 

ened at dawn by the piteous crying 
of a young puppy. On our lawn we found 
a heavy carton with its top closed so as 
to shelter but not cut off all air. In it 
was a small nondescript white puppy on 
a bed of rags—and a large bone. 

The night before I had come home 
shortly after midnight and the car 
headlights had swept our small city gar- 
den. No box was then on the lawn and 
it was pouring rain. So I can establish 
the time of the foundling’s arrival as 
somewhere between 12:30 and 6 A. M. of 
a bitter January night in a freezing rain. 

We put our foundling close by the 
kitchen stove and gave it warm mush of 
fresh milk and hominy. It was plump 
and clean and healthy and did not seem 
especially hungry. All it asked was to 
follow the cook or to be carried around 
the house in the crook of my arm. Judg- 
ing from its behavior it was accustomed 
to love and petting. With it in my lap, 
I spent most of the morning at the 
telephone, selecting, from several possi- 
bilities, the best home for it. To my 
great sorrow, we cannot keep a dog; and 
I knew that if I hugged the little fellow 
much longer I couldn’t give it up. 

My choice of new homes seemed to lie 
between a hunting club in the country 
and a friend who occupies a second floor 
apartment. Before I could decide, I 
heard the voice of the faithful old colored 
man who comes several times a week to 
do our outside work. He was addressing 
the puppy in the tone of an unmistakable 
dog-lover and the puppy was responding 
joyously. Sam came up the back stairs 
with a basket of kindling and remarked 
to me: “Sho’ is a fine dog. Sho’ wish I 
had ’em.” 

I did a bit of quick thinking. Sam 
lived alone in a small house in a small 
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yard in the upper part 
of the city. I knew he 
was well to do and could 
afford to buy milk for 
the puppy and he as- 
sured me he would do so. 
So I canceled both hunt- 
ing club and apartment 
dweller and my found- 
ling went away with Sam 
in the basket of his bi- 
cycle. My choice has been 
justified; for the dog is 
well and growing and 
Sam’s eyes shine with 
pride and pleasure when 
he speaks of it. 

But I keep thinking of 
the person who aban- 
doned it on a freezing 
winter night—yet cared 
enough to make it a bed 
and furnish it with 
a bone. That set-up 
sounded almost like the 
abandonment of a hu- 
man baby. People who 
are cruel enough to aban- 
don animals do not usu- 
ally trouble to give them 
even temporary food and 
shelter. I am afraid that 
some child who loved 
the puppy was ordered 
by parents to get rid of 


“MITZIE” 
Photo by Lewis A. Babb 


it. But—what child could have brought 
it out between midnight and dawn on 
the worst night of January, 1942? 


The Negro and the War 


If the Negro is an American citizen 
and is summoned into war, or enlists, 
what right has the Government to treat 
him as an inferior and practically isolate 
him from his fellow soldiers? Truly does 
The Crisis, an ably edited magazine, say: 

“The first implication of segregation is 
inferiority. No matter what smooth, 
‘practical’ explanations are made, the im- 
plication remains. For there has never 
been, thus far, separation with equality. 
We believe this inescapable feeling of in- 
feriority, and the shame and resentment 
of Negro soldiers and civilians that their 
government should force it upon them as 
a national policy in a war against racial 
bigotry and barbarity, are the underlying 
causes of all the headaches the War De- 
partment has had over Negro soldiers in 
training this past year. We believe it to 
be the root of the extraordinary and un- 
precedented apathy of Negro civilians 
toward the war effort. 

“The 1942 Negro resents and rebels 
against 1842 regulations. These must be 
rooted out, whether they reside in the 
Mein Kampf of a Hitler or in a memo- 
randum in the adjutant general’s office of 
the American Army.” 


The Stupidity of Intolerance 


FRIEND of the Society recently 

mailed us a newspaper clipping 
which carried a story about the cruel 
abuse of a Japanese monkey in a Chicago 
Z00. 

According to the newspaper, people 
threw missiles at the animal because it 
was of Japanese origin, and the monkey 
in turn fired the rocks back at its antag- 
onists, with the result that the animal 
had to be taken from public view and 
placed somewhere else. 

We can only pity the mentality of those 
wk» would abuse an animal penned up in 
&% =>) cage, and hope that misguided pa- 
triotism will not unleash cruelties upon 
German shepherd dogs, many of which 
are serving nobly as “seeing-eye dogs” 
and as aids to the Red Cross. 

The Doberman pinscher is also helping 
with national defense by assisting troops 
patrolling lonely places. The dachshund, 
which is a delightful pet, has often been 
subjected to much ridicule. We should 
remember, though, that British Ambas- 
sador to the United States, Lord Halifax, 
has had one for years and has often been 
photographed with it. 

Animals are above war and race issues. 
To abuse them because they are called 
German shepherds, Japanese monkeys or 


Italian bull-dogs is not only cruel but 
stupid. 
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AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals, 
are wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are 
offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about 300 words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer 
than 500 words nor verse in excess of twenty-four 
lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts should 
be typewritten and an addressed envelope with full 
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The Pet Shop Problem 


WE recently heard about a pet shop 
in Buffalo, New York, where a little 
fourteen-year-old girl purchased a sick 
pup with two dollars she had been saving 
for her birthday. The case is so inter- 
esting and, unfortunately, of the type 
we too often meet with, that we give 
you some of the particulars furnished 
by Superintendent William Burns of the 
Erie County S. P. C. A., Buffalo, New 
York. 


According to the report, the dog was 
sick at the time of purchase, and three 
days later had a temperature of 103°. 
A veterinarian recommended that the 
animal be put to sleep, which was done. 
The owner of the pet shop was brought 
to court charged with selling a dog with 
a contagious disease, known as coccidiosis 
or intestinal distemper, in violation of 
New York’s penal code. The offender 
pleaded not guilty, then changed his plea 
to guilty, but later had another change 
of heart and finally pleaded not guilty 
and demanded a jury trial. 


The trial took place on December 8, 
1941, before a jury of five men and one 
woman. The case lasted three days, and 
during that time the S. P. C. A. presented 
fifteen witnesses and brought out some 
interesting facts. The offender had been 
arrested on three previous occasions— 
once for dog-stealing, once for cutting 
puppies’ tails and once for taking bets 
on races. 


Nine veterinarians were interviewed, 
and all had treated sick dogs from this 
pet shop. Checking with the Department 
of Health showed they had made seven- 
teen stops at the pet shop for dead ani- 
mals during 1941. The S. P. C. A. had 
twelve direct complaints about the shop 
during 1941, and Agent Karnath took 
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seventeen sick and diseased dogs out of 
the shop in one year. 

When all the testimony had been pre- 
sented and the attorneys had finished, the 
jury deliberated for three hours and 
reached a verdict of guilty. In pronounc- 
ing sentence, Judge Patrick Keeler had 
this to say to the pet shop owner, “The 
evidence in this case has shown on your 
part a cold, callous and cruel disregard 
for the dumb and helpless animals un- 
fortunate enough to come into your cus- 
tody. You show a studied disregard for 
the laws and you utterly disregard what 
probably are some of the tenderest and 
most nearly universal sentiments and 
feelings that actuate and impel the civi- 
lized people of this community and of 
our country.” The defendant was sen- 
tenced to one year in the Erie County 
Penitentiary. 

To Mr. Burns and Agents Karnath and 
Sullivan of the Erie County S. P. C. A. 
all praise for a splendid job performed 
with skill and understanding. Echoes of 
this conviction will be heard in many 
parts of our country and may well prove 
to be the beginning of the end of those 
who so often cruelly ignore all rights 
and lack any sense of kindness and mercy 
for animals. 


Loyal Devotion 


Bob Becker, of radio fame, recently 
told the story of a wonderful Missouri 
foxhound named “Bingo.” This loyal 
dog was loath to part with his master 
who had been called to army duty and 
followed him to the bus depot. The dog, 
refusing to leave, chased the bus as fast 
as his short legs could carry him, but 
soon lost sight of it. 

Fifty miles from the point of de- 
parture, the soldier-to-be had to change 
busses and, to his utter amazement, 
found Bingo coming into this town, out 
of breath but overjoyed to see his master 
again. Unable to take the dog along, he 
turned it over to the police department 
which broadcast an appeal for a good 
home for Bingo. 

More than fifty applications were re- 
ceived, but none may get Bingo as we 
learn just as we go to press that the army 
may relax its rules and permit the dog 
to be reunited with its master. 

We hope our information is accurate 
as the dog certainly has demonstrated 
its loyalty and devotion to its master. 
What marvelous instinct prevailed to 
make this animal’s trip possible we do 
not know. We can only admire the fine 
qualities of the dog which, in its des- 
peration to follow its master, overcame 
obstacles which would have stumped 
many humans. 


Join the Jack London Club, which 
now has 814,023 members. Write to 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston, for particulars. 
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JANUARY REPORT OF THE OFFICERS 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A, 
WITH HEADQUARTERS AT BOSTON, 
METHUEN, SPRINGFIELD, PITTSFIELD, 
ATTLEBORO, WENHAM, HYANNIS, WOR. 
CESTER, FITCHBURG, NORTHAMPTON, 
HAVERHILL, HOLYOKE, ATHOL, COVER. 
ING THE ENTIRE STATE. 


Miles traveled by humane officers.. —_ 17,99] 
Cases investigated ............. 278 
Animals examined ............. 4,654 
Animals placed in homes ........ 229 
Lost animals restored to owners. . 100 
Number of prosecutions ........ 4 
Number of convictions ......... 4 


Horses humanely put to sleep ... . 32 


Small animals humanely put to sleep 1,716 
Horse auctions attended ........ 14 
Stockyards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............. 62,946 

Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


REPORT FOR JANUARY 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Cases entered in Hospital .......... 809 
Cases entered in Dispensary ........ 1,862 


At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 


Cases entered in Hospital .......... 219 
Cases entered in Dispensary ........ 671 


At Attleboro Clinic, 3 Commonwealth Ave. 


Totals 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 1, 


First Aid to Animals in 
Wartime 


Our headquarters building at 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, has _ been 
humming with the activities of animal 
friends attending the first-aid to ani- 
mals classes conducted by the Society un- 
der the direction of Dr. Erwin F. 
Schroeder, Chief of Staff of the Angell 
Memorial Hospital. 


President Rowley has been gratified 
by the excellent respense, which at times 
has brought as many as one hundred per- 
sons to one class. Mr. Eric H. Hansen, 
Executive Vice-President of the Society, 
has had supervision of the course, which 
has provided instruction in the following 
subjects: Restraint, Medication, Hys- 
teria, Shock, Hemorrhage, Wounds, Frat- 
tures and Burns. 

The first-aid classes will continue in- 
definitely as the sessions are already over- 
subscribed with students anxious to be 
come proficient. 


Horses taken from work ........ 5 
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Seventy-fourth Annual Report of the President 
For the Year Ending December 31, 1941 
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The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


HE Massachusetts Society for the 
[Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 

enters in 1942 upon its seventy- 
fifth year of service in what very well 
may be called a world-wide movement 
for the protection and welfare of all 
sentient life—primarily of all animal 
life where the capacity for suffering 
exists and where such suffering may be 
due to the unjust and cruel treatment of 
defenseless and unprotected animals. 
But of equal importance, and of even 
greater importance, has been the work 
this Society has done in awakening in 
the hearts of the young in schools and 
colleges the recognition of the claims 
upon them of that vast world of animal 
life for just and kindly treatment. 


In connection with the other Society, 
the American Humane Education: So- 
ciety, also founded by George T. Angell, 
it has sought to show the inhumanity 
of such age-long evils as race prejudice, 
intolerance, a_ selfish and narrow 
nationalism, and those bitter hatreds 
among men which have led and are still 
leading to that supreme folly and cru- 
elty we call war. : 

This past year the activities of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals throughout 
the Commonwealth will be seen in the 
statistical reports of the work done at 
and by our several agencies, shelters, 
and at the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospitals in Boston and Springfield. 
It has also been necessary to spend 
many thousands of dollars at the Hos- 
pitals, both here in Boston and in 
Springfield, to bring these two places 
of help and healing to suffering animals 
up to the point of highest efficiency and 
service. 

Greatly delayed in the completion of 
some of these improvements by reason 
of the inability to secure the building 
and other material needed, due to the 
defense plans of the government, prog- 
ress is still being made and it is hoped 
by the middle of the year that our pres- 
ent goals will be reached. Ultimately 
we hope to have all our various wards 
equipped with the finest type of glass 
kennels which are the last word in such 
hospital features. 

The work of our prosecuting officers 
here in Boston and the work of our sev- 
eral Shelters throughout the Common- 
wealth is told in the reports that follow: 


VETERINARIANS AT ANGELL ANIMAL HOSPITAL TEACHING TECH- 
NIQUE OF APPLYING SPLINTS TO INJURED ANIMALS IN CASE OF 
AIR RAIDS 


REPORT OF CHIEF PROSECUTING 
OFFICER FOR THE ENTIRE STATE 


L. Willard Walker, Chief Officer 


Complaints investigated ......... 3,578 
Animals inspected .............. 63,254 
Horses, injured or unfit for service— 
humanely put to sleep ......... 579 
Horses taken from work ......... 135 


Small animals, injured, diseased or 
unwanted, humanely put to sleep 27,856 


Animals placed in homes ......... 3,392 
Animals returned to owners ...... 1,023 
Ambulance calls ............... 13,073 
Animals inspected at stockyards ... 731,888 


Cattle, swine, sheep, humanely put 
Service rendered to horses at sum- 


mer watering stations ......... 2,018 
Ambulance mileage, Boston ...... 29,471 
Kept under constant inspection: 

Slaughter-houses ............. 44 

Poultry slaughter-houses ....... 81 

Pet shops and chain stores ...... 106 


ANIMALS TREATED IN BOSTON 
HOSPITAL DURING 1941 


Dispensary (including animals 

brought from Attleboro Clinic).. 23,019 


ANIMALS TREATED IN SPRINGFIELD 
HOSPITAL DURING 1941 


SUMMARY 
Total cases treated in Boston ...... 32,801 
Total cases treated in Springfield .. 10,675 
Total cases treated in Attleboro . 1,010 
44,486 
Cases in Hospital since opening, 
Cases in Dispensary since March 1, 


713,473 
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METHUEN 
W. W. Haswell, Prosecuting Officer 


1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
93 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ...... 8,432 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray, 
or unwanted small animals.. 1,797 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ........ 217 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 3,676 
Average number of horses 
cared for (per month) .... 19 
Horses (taken from work) .. 0 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 70 


PITTSFIELD 
T. King Haswell, Prosecuting Officer 


1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
193 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ....... 6,833 


3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 
or unwanted small animals.. 2,059 


Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ........ 337 
(humanely put to sleep)... 3,059 

Horses (taken from work) .. 5 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 16 

4. Prosecutions.. 5 Convictions. . 3 

21,862 


SPRINGFIELD (OFFICER) 
Fred F. Hall, Prosecuting Officer 


1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
450 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ...... 3,377 
At stockyards and abattoirs .. 12,870 


3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 
or unwanted small animals. . 971 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ....... 6 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 4 
Horses (taken from work) .. 6 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 5 
4. Prosecutions.. 6 Convictions. . 3 
Mileage 54 


SPRINGFIELD (HOSPITAL) 


3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 


or unwanted small animals.. 2,033 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ........ 1,721 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 8,023 


OUR 


. CASES 


ATTLEBORO 
Charles E. Brown, Prosecuting Officer 


. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
341 
. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ...... 2,540 
Abattoirs and stockyards .. 559 
. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 
or unwanted animals ..... . 636 
Small animals (returned to 
60 
(placed in homes) ....... 91 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 1,679 
Horses (taken from work) . . 12 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 9 
. Prosecutions. .15 Convictions. . 13 
35,039 


HYANNIS 
Harold G. Andrews, Prosecuting Officer 


. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ...... 1,947 
. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 
or unwanted small animals. . 684 
Small animals (returned to 
25 
(placed in homes) ....... 6 
(humanely put to sleep) ... 937 
Horses (humanely put to sleep) 3 
WENHAM 


Fred T. Vickers, Prosecuting Officer 


. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ...... 7,291 
1,260 
. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 
or unwanted small animals. . 605 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ....... 45 
(humanely put to sleep) . . 1,026 
Horses (taken from work) .. 18 
71 
. Prosecutions. .35 Convictions. . 34 
(including 22 defendants 
present at cockfight) 


WORCESTER 
Harry C. Smith, Prosecuting Officer 


Number 


Complaints received (investi- 
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WORCESTER (Cont'd) 


2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ...... 9,928 
Abattoirs and stockyards and 


railroad yards ........... 2,069 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Small animals (placed in 
2 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 14 
Horses (taken from work) .. 13 
(humanely put to sleep) .. 10 
4. Prosecutions.. 4 Convictions. . 4 
11,141 
HOLYOKE 


The work of this Branch has consisted 
chiefly in making arrangements with a lead- 
ing veterinarian of Holyoke to call for and 
care for sick, injured and unwanted animals 
of that city. There were 1,202 animals sent 
for by the Springfield Hospital ambulance 
and brought back, either to be put to sleep 
or, where possible, homes found for them. 

Officers of the Holyoke Branch are: 
Arthur Ryan, president, Mrs. William H. 
Hubbard, vice-president, Mrs. William E. 
Blakely, secretary, Mrs. Robert E. Newcomb, 
treasurer. 


FROM REPORT OF CHIEF OFFICER 


In addition to the regular staff of 
Humane Officers whose members are 
located in all the larger cities of the 
Commonwealth the Society is also rep- 
resented by local agents whose services 
are employed whenever and wherever 
conditions involving animals call for 
summary attention. Rural districts, as 
well as urban centers, thereby are re- 
ceiving watchful care. It can be rea- 
sonably stated that it has been the aim 
to extend the influence and efficiency of 
the Society in all sections of the State. 

A few of the offenses against our 
humane statutes during the past year 
may be briefly mentioned. A _ large- 
scale cockfight was undertaken. Pro- 
moters and participants were corralled 
and taken to court. Three promoters 
paid fines of $100 each and more than a 
score of others paid fines of $10 each 
for being present. Eighty-nine birds 
were seized and killed by order of the 
court. For transporting cattle in a 
cruel manner, a defendant was fined 
$50; for abandoning a horse in the 
woods, three offenders paid fines of $25 
each; two offenders were fined $10 each 
for abandoning cats; two convictions 
for non-feeding of foxes were obtained; 
failure to provide adequate shelter for 
horses and dogs in about a dozen cases 
resulted in fines ranging from $5 to $26. 

Our prosecuting officers have re 
sorted to court action only when viola- 
tions of the anti-cruelty laws seemed to 
justify such course. In their efforts t 
secure humane treatment of animals at 
all times they have very generally been 
upheld by the courts. 
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Women’s Auxiliaries 


We should be ungrateful if we did not 
record our Sincere appreciation of the 
Women’s Auxiliaries of the State which 
have done so much to help us in various 
ways. 

The Springfield Auxiliary, associated 
with our Springfield Hospital, has raised 
many thousands of dollars for the Hos- 
pital, furnishing needed equipment in spe- 
cial instances and winning a host of 
friends for the Society. Its officers are: 
Mrs. Carlton H. Garinger, president, Mrs. 
Walter J. Dubon, first vice-president, 
Mrs. Robert J. Miller, second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Harry B. Ellis, recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. A. Mayo Fisk, correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Richard A. Booth, 
treasurer. 

Also, the Winchester Auxiliary has 
sponsored our Shelter in that town, and 
aided through their treasury in making it 
a genuine service to the community. Its 
officers are: Mrs. Richard S. Taylor, 
president, Mrs. John Hamilton Clarke, 
treasurer; Arthur H. Bryer, local agent. 

So also in Northampton a group of fine 
women are meeting the need of caring 
for lost, stray and unwanted small ani- 
mals, and so relieving our Springfield 
officer of answering some of the calls that 
would otherwise have been made upon 
him. Its officers are: Miss Emily Hale, 
president, Miss Mildred Moulton, treas- 
urer. 

To the Great Barrington Branch, 
working with and through our Pittsfield 
officer, we are also indebted for its inter- 
est and co-operation. 
Mrs. Robert Magruder, president; Mrs. 
Donald Worthington, treasurer. 


The Boston Hospital acknowledges 
gratefully its debt to the Women’s Work 
Committee of Greater Boston for the 
loyal, unfailing and helpful service ren- 
dered in providing gauze sponges and 
other operating drapes. Mrs. George D. 
Colpas is chairman of the committee. 


Treasurer’s Report 


The receipts of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. from all sources for the year 
1941 were $367,798.68. The total pay- 
ments were $386,840.71, not including de- 
preciation, showing an actual deficit of 
$19,042.03. 

It should be said also that from the 
Society's invested funds not more than 
sixty-one per cent of the total annual 
expenses is received. The balance must 
be secured through letters to the Society’s 
members and to others who may be in- 
terested, and through such appeals as we 
are able to make from time to time. Be- 
quests are, wherever possible, turned over 


- to the Trustees and made part of the 


Society’s invested funds. 


The day when friends of the Society 
were able to leave large bequests is prac- 


OUR 


Its officers are: | 


DUMB 


tically gone. Taxes on incomes are be- 
coming constantly higher, making im- 
possible large and generous bequests to 
all charitable organizations. 

The receipts and expenses of our two 
Hospitals, the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston and the Hospital in 
Springfield, show, in part, a reason for 
the deficit. The total receipts for the two 
Hospitals were $131,963.06; total ex- 
penses $173,592.61, showing a deficit of 
$41,629.55. $28,285.03 was also spent in 
necessary alterations for the two Hospi- 
tals. 


We are deeply grateful to those loyal 
and generous friends whose contribu- 
tions have made possible what our two 
Societies have been able to accomplish 
during the years of their history. Some 
of these are friends of long standing, 
some of them sons and daughters of 
those who made possible these organi- 
zations; and not least are we grateful 
to those new members who in recent 
years have come to our support with 
their welcome gifts. 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue. Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 
E. F. SCHROEDER, b.v.M., Chief of Staff 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
T. O. MUNSON, v.M.p. 
Cc. L. BLAKELY, v.M.p. 
M. S. ARLEIN, D.v.m. 
L. H. SCAMMAN, b.v.m. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 
Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, v.M.p. H. L. SMEAD, pb.v.m. 


Endowed stalls and kennels are needed 
in the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. 
Payments of thirty-five dollars for a 
kennel or seventy-five dollars for a stall 
will insure a suitable marker inscribed 
with donor’s name. Terms of permanent 
endowment of free stalls and kennels 
will be given upon application to the 
Treasurer, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. 


Photo by Charles F. McCormick, Boston Globe 


“SOAPY,” TRAINED FOR FIRST AID, WITH RED CROSS 

KIT AROUND HIS NECK, GAVE A DEMONSTRATION TO 

KENNEL OWNERS, DOG TRAINERS, AND ANIMAL 
LOVERS RECENTLY AT ANGELL ANIMAL HOSPITAL 
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OFFICERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
FOR 1942 


President 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


Executive Vice-President 


ERIC H. HANSEN 


Vice-President 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 


His Excellency Leverett Saltonstall, Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts 

His Honor Maurice J. Tobin, Mayor of 
Boston 

Ex-Governor Channing H. Cox, Boston 

Ex-Governor Percival P. Baxter, Portland, 
Me. 

Adams, Edward S., Fall River 

Appleton, Miss Maud E., Boston 

Bagg, Mrs. Aaron C., Holyoke 

Bartlett, Miss Bess B., Lynn 

Bartley, Hattie C., Waltham 

Blaisdell, Albert B., Haverhill 

Bolton, Charles K., Shirley 

Booth, George F., Worcester 

Burgess, Thornton W., Springfield 

Caldwell, Miss Louise W., Dorchester 

Chambers, Mrs. Percy, Southern Pines, N. C. 

Cheever, Mrs. G. J., Springfield 

Conant, James B., Pres. Harvard Uni- 
versity 

Crossman, Mrs. Howard A., Hampton Falls, 
N. H. 

Downey, Walter F., Boston 

Ellis, Mrs. Dwight W., Springfield 

Fitzgerald, Hon. John F., Boston 

Freshel, Mrs. Curt P., New York City 

Friend, Mrs. Victor A., Melrose 

Godbeer, George H., Fitchburg 

Gould, Arthur L., Boston 

Griswold, Lyman W., Greenfield 

Kindel, Mrs. Charles M., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Lowell, Dr. A. Lawrence, Boston 

McAfee, Mildred H., Pres. Wellesley College 

Murphy, Rev. W. J., Pres. Boston College 

Oxnam, Bishop G. Bromley, Boston 

Park, J. Edgar, Pres. Wheaton College 

Peirce, Miss Charlotte, Boston 

Ravenscroft, Mrs. M. D., Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Schrafft, W. E., Winchester 

Sears, Miss E. R., Boston 

Shearer, Miss Mary B., Baltimore, Md. 

Thayer, Mrs. Ezra R., Boston 

Upham, Miss E. Annie, Dorchester 

Woolley, Mary E., Westport, N. Y. 

Younglove, Wm. K., Fitchburg 

Younglove, Mrs. Wm. K., Fitchburg 


Treasurer: ALBERT A. POLLARD 
Secretary: GUY RICHARDSON 


Counsel: PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY 
& STOREY 


Executive Committee 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY (ex-officio) 

ERIC H. HANSEN (ex-officio) 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT 
STANWOOD K. BOLTON 
WILLIAM E. PUTNAM 
EDWARD G. FISCHER 
JOHN R. MACOMBER 
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Trustees of Permanent Funds 

John R. Macomber, Chairman of the Board, 
First Boston Corporation 

Charles G. Bancroft, Vice-President and 
Chairman, Finance Com., United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 

Charles E. Spencer, Jr., Pres., First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston 


Directors of the Massachusetts Society for 

the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 

Dr. Francis H. Rowley, President 

William Dana Orcutt Hon. Channing H. Cox 
Hon. Joseph A. Sheehan Hon. Percival P. Baxter 
Miss Dorothy Forbes George F. Booth 
Charles G. Bancroft Thornton W. Burgess 
John R. Forgie George H. Godbeer 
William E. Putnam Edward G. Fischer 
John R. Macomber Charles E. Spencer, Jr. 
Mrs. Frederic A. Washburn Erie H. Hansen 
Walter M. Kendall Victor A. Friend 
Stanwood K. Bolton 


Honorary Members 


Miss Ann Vogt Barnett, Delta, Pa. 

Miss Hattie C. Bartley, Waltham 

Mrs. B. A. Behrend, Beverly Farms 

W. E. Bromage, Sutton, England 

Lyndesay G. Langwill, Edinburgh, Scotland 

Mrs. Sigmund Leve, Chestnut Hill 

Mrs. Grace D. Proctor, Fitchburg 

Charles Rowland Johns, London, England 

Miss Edith Ward, London, England 

Col. Leonard Noble, Henley-on-Thames, 
England 

Mrs. M. Ida Young, Longmeadow, Mass. 

Hon. Bernard L. Sullivan, Chelsea, Mass. 

Edwin H. Nichols, Fitchburg, Mass. 


AMONG THE QUEER PETS THAT CAME 


PHILIP BucKWoLD 
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MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 186g 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6169 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 


Harry L. ALLEN HOWARD WILLAND 
Harvey R. FULLER J. ROBERT SmitH 


County Prosecuting Officers 

Middlesex and Norfolk 
Eastern Essex 
Western Essex 
Western Essex 


HERMAN N. DEAN, Boston 
T. VICKERS, Wenham 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen 
JoserpH E. HASWELL, Methuen 
Frep F. HALL, Springfield 

Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Harry C. SMITH, Worcester Worcester 
CHARLEs E. Brown, Attleboro Bristol and Plymouth 
Haro_p G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 

Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 

T. KING HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Local Agents 

Epwin D. MOSHER Fitchburg 

Gardner 

WELLs C. SMITH Haverhill 

Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 


W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 


Other Small Animal Shelters of M. 


Boston, 170-184 Longwood Avenue 
Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street 

Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 

Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 
Hyannis, State Road, Rte. 28, Centerville 
Wenham, Cherry Street 
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The American Humane Education Society 


F this and other civilized countries 
I had heeded the principles advocated 

by George T. Angell during the 
twenty years from his organization of 
the American Humane Education So- 
ciety to his death, we would not now be 
involved in the awful holocaust which 
confronts us. 


He said: “The American Humane 
Education Society is striving to unite 
all religious and political parties on 
one platform, for the purpose of carry- 
ing a humane literature and education 
into all the schools of the country, and 
thus not only insure the protection of 
animals, but also the prevention of 
crime, unnecessary wars, and forms of 
violence. When the leading minds of 
all nations shall act together on this 
subject and the nations shall be hu- 
manely educated, wars between nations 
will end.” 


But, alas, although this Society, dur- 
ing the generation following, has con- 
tinued to hold up these ideals, again 
we have failed to heed the admonition, 
and wars between nations have not 
ended. Shall we ever come to realize 
the great importance of humane educa- 
tion to our physical as well as to our 
mental and spiritual welfare? Please 
have this question in mind as you read 
what our one organization has at- 
tempted to accomplish during 1941, 
through its field workers distributed in 
a dozen widely separated states as well 
as through its activities at the Boston 
headquarters. 


New Staff Member in Boston 


Mr. John F. Cotter of Boston, former 
secretary to the Honorable John P. 
Higgins during Mr. Higgins’ service as 
Congressman from Massachusetts, came 
to the Society late in June and, in addi- 
tion to handling an unusual amount of 
press publicity for our two organizations, 
has done much work along the lines of 
humane education. He began a series 
of talks and exhibitions of humane films 
before units of the Junior Police Corps 
in Boston, and gave addresses in a num- 
ber of parochial schools. 


Mr. Cotter’s years in Washington and 
his familiarity with public affairs here in 
Massachusetts make him a valuable addi- 
tion to our force. He really served in 
Congress as Mr. Higgins’ representative 
until the latter’s successor was chosen. 


Mrs. Clarke, who died early in April, 


had passed in reports for January and 
February. She attended 13 club meet- 
ings, gave five talks, reached 2,500 people, 
sent out 225 letters, and distributed 3,200 
pieces of literature, including press slips. 


The Humane Education Press Bureau 
was taken over in June by Miss Katharine 
H. Piper of the home office who continues 
to send out slips to more than 400 news- 
papers and individuals each month. In 
addition, several hundred slips are cir- 
culated through Dr. Wentzel of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Miss Maryott, who had been a faith- 
ful representative of the Society in the 
schools of Massachusetts for twenty-five 
years, retired at the close of the school 
year. In the first six months she gave 50 
talks before 10,000 pupils and 300 adults 
in schools of Brockton, Fitchburg, An- 
dover, Bridgewater, Stoughton, Revere 
and Boston, where she organized 277 new 
Bands of Mercy. 


In New York and Pennsylvania 


In March and April Miss Gilbert vis- 
ited schools in Watertown, New York, 
and vicinity. During May and the first 
week in June she visited cities and towns 
in New York State, and in the fall re- 
turned to Maine, where she had been in 
previous years, to continue work in the 
schools there. She placed posters in store 
windows, distributed literature, and 
through interviews and articles sent to 
the newspapers promoted humane edu- 
cation wherever she found opportunity. 
Altogether she reached 18,865 children 
and 750 adults in visits to 135 schools 
where she gave 391 talks and organized 
566 Bands of Mercy. 


Dr. Wentzel, secretary of the Western 
Pennsylvania Humane Society, Pitts- 
burgh, carries on a vast amount of hu- 
mane education work as a representative 
of the American Humane Education So- 
ciety. He visited about 80 towns, mostly 
in Pennsylvania, and gave 91 talks in 73 
schools. He reported 874 Bands of 
Mercy and that more than 50,000 chil- 
dren were reached. His 61 other ad- 
dresses were given before Rotary 
Clubs, Lions’ Clubs, P. T. A. conventions, 
Commencements, and Vacation Bible 
schools. He had 56 showings of the 
“Bell of Atri” and other films, and dis- 
tributed great quantities of humane lit- 
erature, including press slips provided 
monthly by the Press Bureau at head- 
quarters. : 


In Virginia and Tennessee 


Miss Finley, formerly a regular field 
worker, is still interested in presenting 
humane education in the schools of Vir- 
ginia and from time to time sends in 
reports of her activities. She visited 120 
schools and contacted others through the 
supervisors and by mail. She placed 219 
posters and a quantity of literature, 
gave 11 short talks, and held three ex- 
hibits of bird and animal pictures. She 
represented the Society at a State Teach- 
ers’ Convention, and at meetings of 
supervisors and principals. 


Mr. Lemon traveled more than a thou- 
sand miles a month in carrying the hu- 
mane message to the colored people in 
283 different towns of Virginia. He 
gave 203 school talks and 58 addresses 
before adult audiences, reaching a total 
of nearly 25,000 persons, and distributed 
about 2,800 pieces of humane literature. 
He held an exhibit in connection with the 
summer school and ministers’ conference 
at Hampton Institute in June. Through- 
out the year he gave practical aid in 
several instances both to animals and 
aged persons. 


Nearly 15,000 miles of travel through 
Tennessee was reported by Mrs. Burton 
who visited 108 schools and many state 
conferences, conventions, clubs, P. T. A. 
meetings, and religious and educational 
groups. She gave 92 school talks before 
nearly 10,000 children, and 49 addresses 
before 7,300 adults. She secured 4,250 
Jack London Club pledges, and circulated 
nearly 3,000 pieces of literature. She 
reports splendid co-operation from the 
various groups in her field. 


In South Carolina, Georgia and Florida 


Through the efforts of Mr. Carroll the 
Governor and mayors of several cities 
of South Carolina issued proclamations 
for Be Kind to Animals Week. It was 
endorsed by the State Superintendent 
and very generally observed in schools 
and colleges. Mr. Carroll mailed a news 
story about the Week to 150 newspapers 
in 14 states. 


He visited 261 towns in North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Vir- 
ginia; held an exhibit at the South Caro- 
lina State Teachers’ Convention; spoke 
before the general assembly of rural 
teachers; conducted the annual Brook- 
green Welfare and Humane Conference; 
arranged a program of work in summer 
schools for teachers in three states; 
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spoke at Camps and at various educa- 
tional and religious gatherings. He trav- 
eled 12,880 miles to visit nearly 500 
schools in which he organized 600 Bands 
of Mercy. He delivered 350 school talks 
and 100 addresses before adult groups. 
He estimates that he reached in all 
79,100 persons, nearly 50,000 of them 
being children. 

Mrs. Weathersbee’s activities in 
Georgia were so numerous and so varied 
that little justice can be done to them in 
this limited space. She found her way 
to 81 towns, requiring 12,500 miles of 
travel. Her school talks averaged one 
for every day in the year except Sun- 
days and holidays. They were given in 
more than 100 schools where she organ- 
ized more than a thousand Bands of 
Mercy in which nearly 35,000 pupils were 
enrolled. Her talks on the cruelties in- 
volved in trained animal acts resulted in 
nearly 10,000 Jack London Club pledges. 
She attended a great variety of meet- 
ings, including Parent-Teachers, Wom- 
en’s Clubs, teachers’ conventions, and 
summer schools, at several of which she 
held humane exhibits, and distributed 
more than 15,000 pieces of literature. 
Through the Georgia Press Association 
she was responsible for about 400 hu- 
mane notices in daily and weekly news- 
papers. 


Mr. Griffith traveled 6,500 miles in 
Florida, where he visited 79 different 
places. He gave 63 school talks and re- 
ported 480 new Bands of Mercy. He still 


makes use of a loud speaker which car- 
ries his message to thousands on the 
streets. Altogether he reached 51,365 
persons, of whom 34,440 were pupils. 
He made visits to convict camps, CCC 
camps, 4-H camps, libraries, police sta- 
tions, and fire stations, distributing lit- 
erature in each. He secured a Be Kind 
to Animals Week proclamation from the 
mayor of Deland. 


Two Workers in Texas 


Mrs. Toomim’s work was interrupted 
both in the middle of the year and in the 
last month because of sickness. From 
January through April she _ visited 
schools in Texas and in Chicago, Illinois, 
and in the fall returned to carry on her 
work in Texas. 


In connection with Be Kind to Animals 
Week Mrs. Tomim was instrumental in 
having 4,000 copies of our “Humane Ex- 
ercises” placed in the schools of Chicago, 
through the co-operation of the Illinois 
Humane Society, which also furnished 72 
cameras awarded in a contest for the 
best stories, playlets and poems on kind- 
ness to animals by pupils of the sixth and 
eighth grades in both public and paro- 
chial schools. She wrote and conducted 
a radio quiz, arranged for five radio sta- 
tions to carry an announcement of the 
Week each day, and secured daily press 
notices in all Chicago newspapers during 
Be Kind to Animals Week. She gave 
more than 200 talks in 59 schools and 
organized about a thousand Bands of 
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Mercy, with memberships totaling 36,000, 

Mr. Barnwell, with headquarters in 
Fort Worth, Texas, traveled nearly 
10,000 miles in visiting 61 widely sepa- 
rated towns in that state. His work is 
endorsed by both white and colored edu- 
cational leaders. He conferred with 
supervisors of Fort Worth schools in 
correlating humane education in the 
regular school program, and secured a 
weekly column on this subject in the 
Fort Worth Mind. He visited 71 schools, 
gave 68 school talks, and organized 295 
Bands of Mercy, reaching more than 
25,000 children. He addressed 55 adult 
audiences, aggregating more than 11,000 
persons. He also visited numerous 
churches, colleges, inter-racial confer- 
ences, Women’s clubs, and various con- 
ventions including the National Asso- 
ciation for Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple. He distributed several thousand 
pieces of humane literature. 


On the Pacific Coast 


Mrs. Park, secretary of the Western 
Humane Press Bureau, reports the con- 
tinuance of making and mailing press 
slips to editors west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the distribution of books and other 
literature, lectures on humane education, 
correspondence with many persons of in- 
fluence, and considerable travel in central 
and southern California. In 1941 her 
name was included in an honor list of ten 
selected and published by Health News 
of Los Angeles. The citation reads: 
“Alice Park, Palo Alto, California, hu- 
manitarian, for saving lives by persuad- 
ing parents not to keep guns where chil- 
dren can get at them; and educational 
work against cruelty to animals.” 


Mrs. Florida L. Byrne of Tacoma, 
Washington, was appointed in Septem- 
ber to represent the Society on part time 
in the schools of that city. During the 
four months she visited 36 schools, where 
literature was distributed. She also 
wrote and sent literature to 15 Parent- 
Teacher Association presidents. 


Extensive Foreign Work 


In addition to sending cash amount- 
ing to nearly $1,300, for war work 
abroad and to aid the cause in the British 
West Indies, Ireland, Hungary and 
France, the Society contributed litera- 
ture to humane workers in Canada, Mex- 
ico, Costa Rica, Colombia, Brazil, Peru, 
British West Indies, England, Syria, 
India, and Northern Rhodesia. To some 
of these countries literature in Spanish 
was included. Efforts to dispatch cellu- 
loid buttons and metal badges to Pales- 
tine and Syria were futile. Naturally 
the War has curtailed our work abroad, 
which depends largely on our being able 
to maintain correspondence with repre 
sentatives there. 
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Bands of Mercy in 1941 


Illinois led in the organization of new 
Bands of Mercy for the year, the total 
number from that state being 1,508. 
Next came Rhode Island with 982, South 
Carolina with 613, Texas with 582, and 
Georgia with 548. Due to the retire- 
ment of Miss Maryott within the year, 
the number in Massachusetts was only 
251. From twenty states and the Phil- 
ippine Islands came reports totaling 
6,426, which bring the number of 
Bands formed, since the beginning in 
1882, to 262,135. 


Films in Considerable Demand 


The Society still distributes its two 
popular silent humane films, “The Bell 
of Atri” and “In Behalf of Animals,” as 
well as the less-known “Small Peter’s 
Chief Adventure” and “Boy Meets Dog.” 
The various films were shown more than 
forty times in widely separated states, 
from Massachusetts to California. Sev- 
eral prints were sold, one for use in New 
Mexico. 


New Members for Jack London Club 


Through the efforts of several field 
workers 16,789 new members were added 
to the Jack London Club, all pledged to 
do what they can to prevent cruelty in 
trained animal acts. The total member- 
ship in the Club is now 814,023. 


Be Kind to Animals Week 


As in former years Governor Salton- 
stall of Massachusetts and several other 
governors as well as mayors of cities 
and state commissioners of education 
issued proclamations for the annual Be 
Kind to Animals Week. There was an 
unusual amount of press and radio pub- 
licity, several of the officers of the Society 
speaking over radio stations in Boston, 
while field workers presented many talks 
on stations throughout the country. Out- 
standing were the annual school poster 
contest of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
in which more than 8,390 posters were 
received from 545 schools in 176 towns 
and cities, for which 2,573 medals and 
1,571 subscriptions to Our Dumb Ani- 
mals were awarded, and the prize con- 
test for the best photographs of domestic 
animals conducted by Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, Twenty-three cash prizes, amount- 
ing to $95, and ten subscriptions to Our 
Dumb Animals were awarded, many ex- 
cellent pictures having been received. 
Humane Sunday in Boston was marked 
by a radio broadcast by Dr. Rowley and 
Thornton W. Burgess, and an illustrated 
lecture by the latter which attracted a 
large audience to the Boston Public 
Library lecture hall. 
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Quantities of Literature Issued 


How much the War will prevent the 
publication of literature by the Society 
remains to be seen, but in 1941 we were 
able to meet the demands from local So- 
cieties and humane workers, as the fol- 
lowing summary of our production will 
show: 133,200 leaflets, 5,500 cards, 4,000 
posters, 1,200 calendars, and 14,550 blot- 
ters. An eleventh edition (10,000) of 
the popular “‘Teacher’s Helper in Hu- 
mane Education,” by Dr. Rowley, was 
required. Several of the leaflets relating 
to the care of dogs and cats were thor- 
oughly revised by the veterinary depart- 
ment of the Angell Animal Hospital. A 
new play for children, “A Place for 
Pets,” was brought out for Be Kind to 
Animals Week. Nearly 20,000 copies of 
an entirely new pamphlet, “Humane 
Exercises for the Use of Teachers,” was 
issued for circulation in schools of 
Massachusetts and Chicago. 


The New “Our Dumb Animals” 


After its 74 years of regular monthly 
appearance, Our Dumb Animals came out 
in entirely new form in January. Four 
pages of heavy paper, with a colored 
cover, were added, which makes the pub- 
lication much more attractive and dis- 
tinctive. The front-page color was 
changed each month, and, in addition, a 
larger and clearer type was used for the 
text. These improvements in the dress 
of a rather conservative and venerable 
publication have been received with wide- 
spread approval. 


Summary 
Addresses by field workers ...... 2,207 
Total number in audiences 366,533 
Pieces of literature, etc., distributed 
New Bands of Mercy organized .. . 6,426 


Total Bands of Mercy at end of year 262,135 
New members enrolled in Jack 


16,789 
Membership of Jack London Club 


Treasurer's Report 

The receipts for the American 

Humane Education Society were 


$20,567.88; payments, $21,138.93, show- 
ing a deficit of $571.05. 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
John R. Macomber, Chairman of the Board, 
First Boston Corporation 
Charles G. Bancroft, Vice-President and 
Chairman, Finance Com., United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 


Charles E. Spencer, Jr., Pres., First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston 
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OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
FOR 1942 


President 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 
Executive Vice-President 
ERIC H. HANSEN 
Vice-President 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 


His Excellency Leverett Saltonstall, Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts 

Ex-Governor Channing H. Cox, Boston 

Ex-Governor Percival P. Baxter, Portland, 
Me. 

Bagg, Mrs. Aaron C., Holyoke, Mass. 

Baldwin, Mrs. M. W., Sioux City, Iowa 

Barton, Bolling, Pikesville, Md. 

Barton, Mrs. Bolling, Pikesville, Md. 

Beebe, Ethel Fairmont, Mount Carmel, 
Conn. 

Boyce, Aline J., Woodstock, Vt. 

Clarke, Miss Frances E., New York, N. Y. 

Crossman, Mrs. Howard A., Hampton Falls, 
N. H. 

Dethloff, Walter J., Albany, N. Y. 

Dow, Mrs. E. C., Chicago, Ill. 

Downey, Walter F., Boston, Mass. 

Edge, Mrs. C. N., New York City 

Everitt, Mrs. Ellen Knapp, Escondido, Cal. 

Frederick, Mrs. O. F., Santa Monica, Calif. 

Friedrichs, Charles W., San Francisco, Cal. 

French, Marie, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Hardy, Mrs. Richard, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Johns, Charles R., London, Eng. 

Kindel, Mrs. Charles M., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Krahl, Mrs. Dorothy F., Chicago, IIl. 

Landes, Bernard S., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Manning, Mrs. Alice W., Istanbul, Turkey 

Packard, Bertram E., Augusta, Maine 

Peck, William R., Holyoke, Mass. 

Phillips, William T., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rathom, Mrs. John R., Providence, R. I. 


Ravenscroft, Mrs. M. D., Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


Saunders, Miss Marshall, Toronto, Ontario 
Schleck, Leo P., Madison, Wis. 

Schrafft, W. E., Winchester, Mass. 

Smith, Effie E., San Francisco, Cal. 
Sweeney, Mrs. Frank, East Haverhill, Mass. 
Wentzel, Dr. Wm. F. H., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Williams, Charles A., Monte Carlo, Monaco 


Treasurer: ALBERT A. POLLARD 
Secretary: GUY RICHARDSON 


Counsel: PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY 
& STOREY 


Directors of the American Humane 
Education Society 


Dr. Francis H. Rowley, President 
Miss Sarah J. Eddy John R. Macomber 
William Dana Orcutt John R. Forgie 
William E. Putnam Hon. Percival P. Baxter 
Charles G. Bancroft Edward G. Fischer 
Walter M. Kendall Charles E. Spencer, Jr. 
Hon. Joseph A. Sheehan’ Eric H. Hansen 
Stanwood K. Bolton Victor A. Friend 
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Foreign Corresponding Representatives 
Colombia 


Luis Pareja Cornejo ..............Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams ..............France 
Leonard T. Hawksley .............Italy 
India 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe ..........Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton ....... Madeira 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning ............Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Katharine H. Piper, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 
Field Workers of the Society 


Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Lubbock, Texas 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 

Field Representative 


Dr. Wm. F. H. Wentzel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Honorary Members 


Mrs. Julia M. Baldwin, Chicago, III. 

Miss Louise de St. Hubert Guyol, New 
Orleans, La. 

Mrs. Alice W. Manning, Istanbul, Turkey 

Louis Pareja Cornejo, Quito, Ecuador 

Mrs. A. D. McDaniel, South Tacoma, Wash. 

Ex-Governor A. V. Donahey, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lyndesay G. Langwill, Edinburgh, Scotland 


Deceased Friends 


Who Remembered Our Societies in 
Their Wills 


The following left bequests to the 
Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals or to the 
American Humane Education Society in 
1941: 


Virginia A. Amos, Roxbury 
Edward W. Atkinson, Brookline 
Agnes Sampson Bailey, Melrose 
Charles W. Bannister, Springfield 
Alice Mitchell Bowker, New York, N. Y. 
Minnie Ward Brett, Boston 
Florence E. Burke, Marlboro 

Mary Ellen Butterick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ethel B. Dodd, Belmont 

Miss Ann Deady, Pepperell 

Mrs. Theodore A. Dodge, Boston 
Estelle Fachenbach, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Martin Howard, Harvard 

Florence A. Howe, Dedham 
Annette E. Huckins, Reading 
Florence D. Kitchener, Boston. 
Frances E. Leland, Manchester 
Marion K. Lewis, Milton 

May Elizabeth Loring, Ashland 
Woodbury Melcher, California 

Ellen A. W. Morrill, Boston 
Margaret L. Payson, Dennis 
Cornelia H. Pfaff, Boston 

Mrs. Mabelle H. Rice, Boston 

Dora N. Spalding, Peterboro, N. H. 
James D. Stacy, Gloucester 
Charlotte A. Whitney, Watertown 
Winifred F. Whitney, Athol 
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Veterinary Column 

1. Question: Our dog was injured in 
a fight, and we took it to a veterinarian. 
The first thing he did was to clip away a 
lot of the dog’s hair. We were quite dis- 
turbed by this procedure, but said noth- 
ing. It has been about three weeks since 
that time and there doesn’t seem to be 
any hair growing out. Will the hair 
grow again after it is clipped away? 

Answer: Hair will always grow back 
after it is clipped from a dog. Your vet- 
erinarian’s procedure is correct. The 
first thing to do to a wound is to remove 
all debris and clip the hair away from the 
wound. 

It takes about two or three months for 
all the hair to grow back when it has been 
clipped. 


2. Question: Last summer my cat was 
hit by an automobile and recovered after 
about a month of lameness. She seemed 
hurt in her rear legs. She was supposed 
to have kittens last month, but it was 
quite evident that it was impossible, so 
we had her put to sleep. Was there any 
way we could have saved her life, as she 
was a very dear pet? 

Answer: The present day veterinarian 
is competent to deliver kittens by per- 
forming a Caesarean section. There is of 
course a risk to any operation involving 
the use of a general anesthetic, but the 
per cent of accidents of this sort in rela- 
tion to success is very low. 


Probably your best procedure would 
have been to have the cat examined at the 
time of the accident to determine the 
exact injury. In your cat it was un- 
doubtedly a fractured pelvis. When this 
occurs in the female cat, spaying is al- 
ways advisable. 


3. Question: I have recently had my 
dog inoculated against distemper. Since 
that time he has been shedding his hair 
much more than ever before. Is there 
anything about these inoculations that 
would cause such a thing to happen? 


Answer: There is no reason to believe 
that a series of distemper inoculations 
would cause loss of hair. The most log- 
ical explanation would be the fact that 
dogs often shed their hair more in the 
winter because they are exposed to the 
warm, dry air of a heated house. 


There are many things that cause an 
animal to shed its hair, natural and other- 
wise. Your veterinarian could probably 
advise you in this matter if you would 
explain your case to him. 


4. Question: My son received a pres- 
ent of a female puppy. She is now about 
five months of age and in excellent health. 
Is she too young to be spayed? 

Answer: This operation is most satis- 
factorily performed when puppies are 
about five or six months old. There is 
less shock and surgical risk when they 
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are operated upon before their first estral 
period which usually occurs around seven 
months of age. 
L. H. S. Veterinary Dept., 
Angell Memorial Hospital 


In Winifred Kirkland’s deep and 
searching book, “Are We Immortal?” the 
following passage seems worthwhile re- 
membering: “Christian faith means, to 
me, the daily, hourly attempt to live as 
if the most mysterious man in human 
history were closer than breath beside 
me. The more I study the short records 
of his passage across time, the more | 
am impressed with the fact that Jesus 
of Nazareth lived every moment of his 
earthly life as if he expected to live 
forever.” 


The Retort Courteous 


Writing in the Fitchburg Sentinel, 
Barbara Allen discusses the tact neces- 
sary in securing gifts for a good cause. 
She especially stresses the need of ap- 
propriate acknowledgments of such gifts, 
and cites this illustration: 

“Since such a line of sincere apprecia- 
tion came to me awhile ago from the 
president of the S. P. C. A., it will il 
lustrate exactly my point. He wrote 
thus: 

“ ‘Again you have remembered us with 
your much-appreciated gift of five dollars 
and I hasten to thank you for it. You 
have been a good friend to us since 1922 
and we want to assure you of our sincere 
gratitude for your continued interest 
and your help.’ 

“When I received this gracious note 
I felt that it would be a real pleasure to 
give to the S. P. C. A. whenever I may 
be called upon for a contribution. I felt 
that the gratitude expressed was out of 
all proportion to the smallness of my 
check. I am actually looking forward to 
the next appeal.” 


The Band of Mercy 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


PLEDGE 
I will try to be kind to all living crea 
tures and try to protect them from cruel 
usage. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 

Three hundred and twenty-eight new 
Bands of Mercy were organized during 
January. These were distributed as fdl- 
lows: 

Georgia, 108; Texas, 65; Virginia, 54; 
Florida, 51; Pennsylvania, 28; Maine, 17; 
Massachusetts, 4; Tennessee, 1. 

Total number Bands of Mercy orga 
ized by Parent-American Society, 262,463. 
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Spring’s Message 


Cc. HVEY 


How are you, Mr. Bluebird! 
You feathery little thing! 
You came home proudly telling 
Of the coming of the Spring. 
The jonquils rise to meet you 
And nod their yellow heads, 
While maple babes are waking 
From downy little beds. 


How are you, little Bluebird! 
Is that your caroling? 

Then, lovely little chorister, 
Please teach us how to sing. 

It seems to me you’re saying 
Midst sparkling flash of blue: 
“Be thankful for your blessings— 

Then yowll be singing, too.” 


Theodore Parker and the Turtle 


SAW a little spotted turtle, sunning itself in the shal- 

low water, wrote Theodore Parker, I lifted the stick 
in my hand to kill it; for though I had never killed any 
creature, yet I had seen other boys, out of sport, destroy 
birds, squirrels, and the like, and I had a disposition to 
follow their example; but all at once something checked 
my little arm, and a voice within me said, clear and loud, 
“It is wrong.” I held my uplifted stick in wonder at the 
new emotion, till the turtle vanished from sight. 

I hastened home and told the tale to my mother, and 
asked what it was that told me it was wrong. She wiped 
a tear from her eye and taking me in her arms, said: 


- “Some men call it conscience, but I prefer to call it the 


voice of God in the soul of man. If you listen and obey it, 
it will speak clearer and clearer and always guide you 
right; but if you turn a deaf ear or disobey, then it will 
fade out little by little, and leave you in the dark without 


a guide. Your life, my son, depends on heeding that little 
voice.” 


The Peculiar Birds — a Puzzle 


ALFRED I. TOOKE 


This is not a list of things to attend to each month, but 
a list of bird names that have become jumbled up. Can 
you unjumble them and tell what birds they are? 


l. JAN RIGHT 6. JUL BAY E 

2. FEB HALF DUE 7. AUG SET ROCK 
3. MAR WEAK OLD 8. SEP RACK US 
4. APR SIP END 9. OCT ROMAN R 
5. MAY WELL HOMER 


10. DEC POWER OK 
Correct answers will be found on this page next month. 
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THIS PHOTOGRAPH OF A BABY ROBIN WAS TAKEN 
INDOORS BY LIGHT OF A PHOTOFLOOD. THE TWIG 
WAS CUT FROM A ROSEBUSH 


Morning, Mr. Robin” 
JOHN H. JOLLIEF 


NE of these bright mornings you children are go- 

ing to look out of your several windows and ery, 
“Good Morning, Mr. Robin,” for there on the lawn will 
be not one but three or four of these birds, just back from ~ 
a winter’s vacation spent in the warm southland. He is 
a sign of spring for which you usually watch. Like most 
travelers, he will be grateful for any food you may give 
him. 

Robins like people; they also like domestic animals. 
They don’t mind feeding with the chickens in the barn- 
yard. You need not worry about the robins getting their 
share, either. 

Robins become very angry if their nests or little ones 
are disturbed. One boy climbed a tree to look at some 
robin’s eggs and received a sound scolding from the 
female robin. After that whenever the boy left the house 
and came near the tree where the nest was the mother 
bird would fly straight at his head, only swerving aside 
when some six feet away. 

Robins do not forgive or forget the intruder or tres- 
passer. They do respond to kind treatment, however, — 


and like to build their nests near dwellings. One pair 
even built their nest on my front porch only a few feet 
from the doorway and the sidewalk where many people 
passed daily. 
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From “The Tryst of the Years”’ 
(When an Old Year Dies) 


The three following and rarely beau- 
tiful stanzas are taken from a poem 
with the above title—a poem by Mar- 
garet M. Halvey, managing editor of 
The A-V: 


He came to the tryst of the bygone years— 
A brother, as they—dethroned, 
discrowned— 
Hasting where ingrate chimes and cheers 
Of an ingrate earth might no more 
resound; 
They marveled not that his eyes were dim— 
Those kindred years awaiting him. 


For each the self-same fate had known— 
At the beck of Time to lay swiftly down 
The right of sceptre and might of throne-- 
To doff the jeweled and garnished 
crown— 
While yet the ermine December spread 
Muffled the New Year's nearing tread. 


How gladly they clustered around him there! 
How soft they spake! so he might not miss 
The faint far echo of sigh and prayer 
That followed—sweet as the sealing kiss 
The Recording Angel stooped to lay 
On the volume, closed that closing day. 


An Attractive Folder 


An appealing four-page leaflet has been 
issued by the Holyoke Branch of the 
Massachusetts 8S. P. C. A., setting forth 
the aims of the organization. These are 
to maintain a Shelter for small animals; 
to promote humane education in the pub- 
lic and parochial schools; to acquaint the 
public with the need for kindness to ani- 
mals and our duty to care for them prop- 
erly; and to investigate all acts of cruelty. 
Nine ways in which animals serve man 
are pointed out, and the leaflet concludes 
with an appeal on ethical grounds for the 
support of the work. Memberships are 
$1 per year. The Holyoke Shelter is at 
14 Railroad Street. 


Mr. Barnwell in Waco, Texas 


Through the interest of Miss Kate 
Friend, secretary of the Waco Humane 
Society, Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell visited 
the three principal colored schools of the 
city, organized Junior Humane Societies, 
and helped the teachers to formulate suit- 
able programs for humane education. 
He also conferred with the superinten- 
dent of the city schools, principals. and 
supervisors, the superintendent of the 
Humane Society, and other white leaders. 
Extensive plans for the organization of 
Bands of Mercy, with a paid secretary, 
are being made by the Society with the 
hearty co-operation of Mr. R. H. Brister, 
the school superintendent. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Humane Education in India 


SHORT time ago President Rowley 

received a letter from our repre- 
sentative in India, Mr. S.C. Batra. The 
letter, which had been in the mails more 
than four months, tells of the splendid 
work Mr. Batra has done. Often work- 
ing under difficult circumstances, he has 
nevertheless managed to awaken the in- 
terest of many prominent people in 
humane work, and it is especially grati- 
fying to know he has been able to reach 
a great multitude of children. 

Last April a special humane contest 
and picture exhibition was held at 
Punjab which Mr. Batra describes as 
follows: 

“The most remarkable event was the 
contest and the picture exhibition which 
were held in April last in the municipal 
gardens. Children from Punjab schools 
took part in the contest and prominent 
educationalists acted as judges. The 
prizes were given away by Mrs. Skrine, 
wife of a very high government official, 
before the distinguished gathering of the 
city. The tents were artistically deco- 
rated by the girls and teachers of local 
schools, with humane education pictures 
and posters. 

“There was real excitement, and the 
young hearts were throbbing with joy. 
The great attraction and the real beauty 
of the show was the silver shield pre- 
sented in the name of one who is ever 
dear to me and to my thousands of chil- 
dren. It was the Rowley Shield, the 
pride of the show and the dream of all 
the schools. It went to the Alexandra 
High School after a very hard contest of 
three days. Besides this there were 
many other prizes of cups and silver 
medals. There was a great variety of 
books.” 

Our humane education work in all 
parts of the world is often hampered by 
lack of funds. A trust fund created for 
humane education would be a splendid 
way to insure continuance of the work 
and at the same time perpetuate the 
memory of someone we have deeply loved. 

See page 45 for details about literature 
for Be Kind to Animals Week, April 20- 
25, and Humane Sunday, April 19. 
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Liberal Annuity Rates 


Both of our Societies offer you seme 
annually during your lifetime a fixed income ™ 
on the sum given. Depending upon your age ™ 
at the time of the gift, the rate varies from ™ 
43% to 9% per annum, beginning at age 45) 


ADVANTAGES q 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and@ 
mail. 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 

Annuity agreements are frequently used tag 
provide for the future years of a loved onem 
whose present income is temporary or ins § 
sufficient. 
It is no experiment, 

There is no anxiety, 

No fluctuations in rate of income, 4 
No waste of your estate by a will | 
contest. 7 


* * * * * 


Persons of comparatively small meang™ 
may, by this arrangement, obtain a betterm 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of investment, 
while avoiding the risks and waste of a willl 
contest and ultimately promoting the cause 
of unfortunate animals. 4 

The management of our invested funds gm 
a guarantee of the security of these Lifem 
Annuities. 3 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or them 
American Humane Education Society, 189 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, will be glad tag 
furnish further details. a 


Our Dumb Animal 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month Ig 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention @@ 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwest 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Am 
enue. Address all communications to Boston. a 


TERMS 
Postage free to any part 


One dollar per year. 
the world. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office aim 
title the sender to membership in either of our tm 
Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 4 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIE ¥4 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. P. C. A. 


$10 00 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual § 

Sustaining Life 2000 Annual 1 
Children’s $0 75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood A 
Boston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of 
our Society is “The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the coun- 
try, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, should, nevertheless, be made to the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for the use 
of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incor- 
porated but is the property of that Society and is conducted by it. 

FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals (or to the American Humane Education Society), the sum 
- ee a dollars, (or, if other property, describe the property). 


You simply receive your checks aja 
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